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norm. The theory will not work, and a casuistical reference to the 
duty of acting as representative of others in like predicament is 
lugged in to patch up the trouble. 

The whole volume appears like a belated product of some past 
century. True, there are references enough to Wundt and to Nietzsche, 
to Lipps and to Von Ehrenfels, but these do not serve to modernize 
the performance. 

E. B. McGilvary. 

Experimental Psychology : A Manual of Laboratory Practice. By 
Edward Bradford Titchener, Vol. I. Qualitative Experiments : 
Part I, Student's Manual, Part II, Instructor's Manual. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1901. — Part I, pp. xviii, 214, Part II, pp. 
xxxii, 456. 

A first-rate text -book in a new department of science is an achieve- 
ment of which anyone may well be proud ; and when the book is a 
laboratory manual, in which every statement must rest upon actual, 
and often on many times repeated, trials, it represents an outlay of 
patience and industry that is not apt to be realized by anyone that has 
not tried the task himself. The difficulties are not lessened when, 
as in experimental psychology, there is small consensus as to what the 
aim of such a course should be. Professor Titchener has done a service 
to teachers of the subject, not only in gathering an excellent list of 
tried experiments, but also in stating clearly at the start and insisting 
throughout that the purpose of laboratory practice is to train in rigid 
methods of introspection, as well as to give first-hand knowledge of 
the methods and results of experimental psychology. All points con- 
sidered, the work is unquestionably the best manual of the subject yet 
published. 

The two parts now ready deal with qualitative experiments only, and 
are to be followed by others on the standard quantitive experiments. 
The entire course is planned for a year's work with third-year college 
men who have already had one year's lectures on general psychology. 
Thirty-seven major experiments are described, twenty-six upon sensa- 
tion, affection, attention, and action, and eleven on perception, ideas, 
and association of ideas. These major experiments are themselves 
frequently divided into several stages, and attended by subsidiary or 
alternate tests in considerable number, so that the full tale of separate 
experiments is much greater than the thirty-seven indicated by the 
table of contents. The scope and arrangement of the course may be 
inferred from the titles of the major experiments. Part I, Chap. 
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I (Visual Sensation): Laws of color mixing; Distribution of color 
sensitivity over the retina, campimetry; Phenomena of visual contrast; 
Visual after-images. Chap. II (Auditory Sensation): Phenomena of 
interference, beats ; Pitch difference of the two ears ; Combination- 
tones ; Pitch and clang-tint ; Analysis of simple clang, overtones. 
Chap. Ill (Cutaneous Sensation): Temperature spots; Temperature 
sensitivity ; Areal stimulation ; Pressure spots ; Pain spots. Chap. 
IV (Gustatory Sensation): Distribution of taste sensitivity over the 
tongue; Taste reactions of single papillae ; Number of discriminable 
taste qualities; Taste contrasts. Chap. V (Olfactory Sensation): 
The field of smell ; Olfactory qualities ; Method of exhaustion ; 
Olfactory qualities, compensations, mixtures, contrasts. Chap. VI 
(Organic Sensation): Sensation of muscular contraction. Chap. 
VII (Affective Qualities): Method of impression ; Method of expres- 
sion ; Involuntary arm movement ; Method of expression, muscular 
strength ; Method of expression, bodily volume. Chap. VIII (At- 
tention and Action): Attention; Simple reaction. Part II, Chap. 
IX (Visual Space Perception): Stereoscopy ; Pseudoscopy ; Geo- 
metrical optical illusions. Chap. X (Auditory Perception): Degrees 
of tonal fusion ; Rhythm ; Localization of sound. Chap. XI (Tactual 
Space Perception): Localization of a single point upon the skin ; 
Discrimination of two points ; Stimulation of parts whose relative 
position may be changed. Chap. XII (Ideational Types and the As- 
sociation of Ideas) : Ideational types ; Association of ideas. 

The student's manual begins with an excellent section upon the con- 
duct of experimental work in general, and most of the chapters are 
introduced by sections on the general relations of the matters to be 
considered. Most of the major experiments are also followed by 
questions intended to enforce a genuine comprehension of the work 
done. 

The instructor's manual, about double the size of the student's, 
takes up the same topics in the same order, gives additional suggestions 
and precautions, fuller descriptions of apparatus (including standard 
instruments as well as the simpler ones chosen for the text), sample 
results, answers to questions, related experiments, and the most im- 
portant references to literature. The introductory section, containing 
hints to the instructor, is full of the best pedagogical suggestions and 
carries in every paragraph the marks of the author's personal contact 
with the difficulties of laboratory teaching. Both manuals are fully 
illustrated, especially the instructor's, and both are furnished with full 
indexes and lists of material. The instructor's manual contains also 
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three appendixes : one, giving selections from the Cornell examination 
questions on this qualitative portion of the course ; the second, a list 
of the books and periodicals regarded as most important for the topics 
considered ; the third, a list of approved manufacturers and dealers in 
apparatus and supplies. No single book in any language contains half 
as much of what every laboratory director must know, and in the past 
has had to pick up as best he could. 

In a work of this kind there is, of course, more or less that a re- 
viewer might himself have wished to do differently. Each instructor 
will have experiments or variations of arrangement that seem to him 
preferable. Some of the experiments on taste and smell, for example, 
might be replaced by others upon vision or association, or by some on 
sensations of rotation, which last are passed over entirely. Professor 
Titchener feels that "it is not advisable, even if the resources of the 
laboratory permit, to set the whole class to work upon the same prob- 
lem. ' ' The experience of the reviewer has led him, however, to the 
diametrically opposite position. It may be questioned also whether 
in the time usually available, it would be possible to take a class 
through the whole list, even the major experiments, with the care and 
thoroughness that Professor Titchener rightly recommends. These 
are small matters, however, and every competent instructor may be 
trusted to deal with the course according to his own needs. With the 
value of the work as a whole they have little or nothing to do. For 
the essential features — the assignment of its proper place to introspec- 
tion, the insistence upon care and thoroughness at every stage, and 
upon a real comprehension of the meaning of the experiments, the 
mass of general laboratory information gathered, and the author's fair- 
ness to other psychological views than those held by himself — for these 
there can be nothing but unqualified praise. 

E. C. Sanford. 

Clarke University. 

Malebranche. Par Henri Joly. Paris, Felix Alcan, 190 1. — 

pp. xii, 296. 

In his preface M. Joly gives several reasons to explain why he 
undertook to write a book about Malebranche. Excellent as these 
reasons are, the book itself is a better one. It is not only a clear and 
systematic account of Malebranche' s philosophy, but the reader is made 
to feel that any amount of enthusiasm on the subject is abundantly jus- 
tified. One of the most valuable characteristics of the work is the 
attention paid to the relation between Malebranche and his contem- 



